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that external influences, carried beyond a certain point,
may convert literature from the outgrowth of the group
to which it belongs into a mere exotic, deserving of
scientific study only as an artificial production indirectly
dependent on social life. Let an instrument of speech
be formed, a social centre established, an opportunity for
the rise of a literary class able to depend upon its handi-
work be given, and only a strong current of national
ideas, or absolute ignorance of foreign and ancient models,
can prevent the production of imitative work whose
materials and arrangement, no matter how unlike those
characteristic of the group, may be borrowed from climates
the most diverse, social conditions the most opposite, and
conceptions of personal character belonging to totally
different epochs. Especially likely is something of this
kind to occur when the cultured few of a people com-
paratively uncivilised become acquainted \vith the literary
models of men who have already passed through many
grades of civilisation, and who can, as it seems, save them
the time and trouble of nationally repeating the same
laborious ascent. The imitative literature of Rome is
a familiar example of such borrowing; and that of
Russia looked for a time as if it were fated to follow
French models almost as closely as Rome once followed
the Greek. How certain this imitation of French models
was to conceal the true national spirit of Russian life, to
throw a veil of contemptuous ignorance over her barbarous
past, and to displace in her literature the development
of the nation by the caprice of a Russo-Gallic clique,
none can fail to perceive. In a country whose social life
was, and is, so largely based on the communal organisa-
tion of the Mir, or village community, the strongly-indi-
vidualised literature of France became such a favourite
source of imitation as to throw into the background